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EXCURSION : Hovells Creek Catchment & Limeburners Bay. 
Sunday 18" November 2001 


Transport: By bus - $5.00 per head. If there is an overflow some cars may need to follow. Please put names on 
the list tonight — we will collect your money on the bus. 
Meeting point: 8.45am at Club meeting rooms (Clairvaux School, Reynolds Road, Belmont). 
Departure: 9.00am 
Leaders: Vernon Cohen (who has done all the planning but unfortunately cannot be present on the day). Vernon 
suggested this trip after being most impressed with a Natural Heritage Trust/ National Wetlands Trust bus tour he 
had done, and has planned this trip on a similar basis. 

Diana Primrose ( who will endeavour to do justice to Vernon's excellent planning by coordinating 
things on the day!) Phone: 5250 1811 — best time about 9.00am, but try anytime! 


General outline of day: 
Leave Clairvaux at 9.00am for Mt Anakie, via Anakie Road. We are grateful to have Alex Shackleton (COGG 
Coastal and Wetlands Officer) accompany us to explain issues. 

Drive to top of Mt Anakie for catchment overview from Karl Dickson of the Anakie Tree Planting Group. Visit 'Mt 
Anakie' property, courtesy of the owners John & Sandra Faull. 

Travel to You Yangs via Granite Road and Forest Road (observe sand mining, rubbish dumping, soil erosion, and 
rural land use along the way). BYO lunch and toilet stop at You Yangs. 

Travel to Lara with possible stop at ‘Wooloomanata’ section of Hovells Creek — courtesy of owner John Pettit. 
Walk along creek at Lara and proceed to Limeburners Bay — walk to mangroves and birding (time permitting). 
Leave Limeburners Bay about 4.30pm for return to Clairvaux. 


(Remember to BYO picnic lunch, insect repellant, wet gear (?), sunscreen - and $5.00 each!!) 


Tonight's Speaker, Dr David Morgan, Associate Professor, Population Ecology and Monitoring at the University of 
Melbourne, has particular interests in the development of appropriate population census methods for birds and 
mammals, and more generally in population ecology, modelling and management, general wildlife biology and 
environmental management. Species of particular interest have been locally-endangered wildlife (e.g. the Helmeted 
Honeyeater, Superb Lyrebird and Eastern Barred Bandicoot) and those with local overpopulation problems (e.g. 
kangaroos and koalas, the European rabbit and red fox). Currently supervised projects include studies of the effects of 
animal movement on census methods for birds and mammals, the effects of watering points on bird distributions in 
mallee habitats, the relationship between the properties of bird song and physical characteristics of their habitats, habitat 
parameters associated with the abundance of the eastern barred bandicoot, environmental parameters associated with 
overabundance in local koala populations, and factors associated with declining bird populations in box-ironbark 
woodlands. 

He joined the staff of the Zoology Department of the University of Melbourne in 1993, after many years of work in 
Science Education, including science teacher education. From the early 1960s to the 1980s, he directed the National 
School Biology Project of the Australian Academy of Science, for which he was awarded Membership of the Order of 
Australia (AM). His current teaching in the Zoology Department is focussed on population biology and environmental 
matters. As well as teaching in those fields, he participates actively in the monitoring of wildlife populations for Australian 
Commonwealth and State departments and agencies and in the development of wildlife management policies. 

Recent responsibilities include the management of a major faunal survey for a provincial government in Pakistan and 
this is what he will talk to us about tonight. 


OPENING OF THE TED ERREY NATURE CIRCUIT This issue... 
Sunday 11 November 2001 
Brisbane Ranges Stony Creek Picnic Area e Investigating a Duck's? egg with Rachel Keary. p 12. 
Р e Dave King nearly has to duck. р. 7. 

Ted Errey was a prominent member of our Club who e Terrorists in Lara? Vernon Cohen has the last word. 
took great interest in the Brisbane Ranges where he p. 16. 
carried out ongoing botanical surveys. He was a patient "m 
and influential teacher of natural history. The Nature pt 4 k р ; 
Circuit with its interpretive boards is a tribute to him and ИС 27 Christmas is coming. Dant forget to 
the result of years of work and lobbying, especially by A bring a plate of goodies ta the December 


Dick Southcombe. 

We encourage you to come early and walk a section 
before gathering for lunch at noon. Locals will be at 
Redbeak and Stony Creek car parks from 10 am. 

Please bring a plate of food and a flask of hot water to 
share in a Club picnic. Tea, coffee, milk, sugar, plates, 
cutlery etc will be provided. Don't forget a chair, mug and More notices on page 6, 7, 10 
name tag. If it’s is wet, we'll до to Staughton Vale hall. 


t meeting [ov а special SYN. 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


| was out and about with Surf Coast 
Shire, on a Native vegetation bus 
tour, part of the Shire’s 
environment and conservation 
program and funded by the Shire 
and the Natural Heritage Trust. 


We progressed westwards from 
dry stringybark forest, open with a 
low understorey, past a scrap of 
remnant western plains grassland 
near Wurdi Boluc reservoir, to a 
wetter property near Bambra with a 
creek, mountain clematis and bird 
orchids. It rained as we drove 
through cool temperate rainforest 
with tall gums and a road edged 
with treeferns and blanket leaf. 
Down to the coast at Lorne, coastal 
vegetation and wind and salt shear 
on the shrubs. We finished among 
the orchids of the heathy woodland 
along O'Donahue's Road - large 
White Spider Orchids trailing 
purplish filaments, Leek Orchid, 
Thick-lip Spider and Greencomb 
and a Naked Beard Orchid, all set 
among drifts of white paper daisies. 


The orchids were a drawcard. At 
our first stop, in Gundry’s Road, 
tiny bright pink Caladenia pusilla 
with rounded “fingers”, easily 
overlooked until we got our orchid 
eyes in. Then the dozens of the 
Bronze Caladenias C. iridescens 
became a trap for unwary feet 


It has been the year of the Waxlip 
Glossodia major. They were 
scattered through the Bambra 
Education Area, (a good spot for a 
Club excursion) the odd pale flower 
among the purple and one was 
bright magenta, a colour | hadn't 
seen before among the waxlips. 
The white patch looks like a drop of 
candlegrease on the labellum, but 
its hairy rather than waxy and 
cunningly shaped to set the native 
bee pollinators sliding down to 
come to rest against a couple of 


fleshy yellow stops at the base ої 


the column. We also found Donkey 
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D. corymbosa) here. 


The Yellow Diuris (doubletails) can 
be a bit confusing to sort out, 
especially since both scientific and 
common names change from time 
to time. All have double "tails" but 
the "ears" (petals) are different. 


The ears of Golden Moths D. 
chryseopsis (once D. lanceolata) 
are more like outspread wings and 
the flowers are all yellow. Some 
people think they look like snakes' 
heads ready to strike and call them 
Snake Orchids. There is also a 
small orangey Golden Moth D. sp. 
aff. lanceolata, only found around 
Laverton. Donkeys can be all 
yellow too, and their ears are the 
longest of all. The flowers are 
usually blotched red-brown, so they 
are sometimes called "wallflowers". 
Leopards D. pardina (once 
corymbosa) and Tigers D. 
sulphurea have rounder ears than 
Donkeys. Leopards have leopard 
spots, but Tigers have tiger stripes 
at the base of the dorsal sepal 
which some people think make 
them “hornets”. Confused? Well, 
don't even think about the hybrids. 


But consider the little tussock- 
forming Swamp Diuris D. palustris, 
with its twisted leaves and spicy- 
smelling yellow and brown flowers. 
It was once found right in the heart 
of Geelong. It occurs in swampy 
depressions within grasslands, and 
flowers from August to September. 
If someone has seen one locally in 
recent times, please point me in the 
right direction. A candidate for 
Belmont Common restoration? 


| called in at Grasstree Park on the 
way home, a sad little park at the 
moment with a dead burned-out 
car, a broken bird hide, huge holes 
in the track, sign overgrown, lots of 
weeds from the time part of the 
area was used as a tip. | went to 
this remnant heathland tucked 


Orchids Diuris orientis (formerly x ДЕ behind pine trees just a 
NE 


\ 
A> 


Leopard 


^w 


couple of kilometres north of 
Torquay, to take another look at the 
Fringed Heath-myrtle Calytrix 
tetragona. | found the waist high 
shrubs bearing pale pink and white 
stars with delicate stamens, but 
where were the fringes? They are 
long filamentous calyx points, not 
your usual fringe at all. The calytrix 
was growing among big grasstrees, 
a few in flower. 


| have a list of 137 plants for 
Grasstree Park compiled by Ted 
Errey in 1987. Ted did a 
tremendous amount of botanical 
survey work all around Geelong 
which will be recognized through 
the Ted Errey Nature Circuit in the 
Brisbane Ranges. The 8 km walk is 
to be officially opened on 11th 
November (see page 1). Thirteen 
interpretation boards contain a vast 
amount of natural history 
information. They show that even in 
a small area, and even in just a part 
of that, there are diverse 
ecosystems to be discovered. 


| happened to glance out the 
window at exactly the right time to 
see a male Caper White Butterfly 
land on the magnolia, rest briefly 
and ‘then take off westwards. It was 
a bright and sunny morning after a 
rain storm the previous afternoon. 
The wind was shifting to a northerly 
gale and maybe he was the first of 
many. Last year, in mid-October, 
we saw them at Point Addis (see 
Joe’s diary), so we took ourselves 
off to Pt Addis again. Not a Caper 
White in sight. It’s a great place to 
visit, though. We watched the sea 
turn from grey to green as navy- 
blue rain clouds built up, then we 
walked down to the beach and 
sheltered from the wind at the 
bottom of the cliff. It's made of a 
special rock, the Point Addis 
Limestone Member, and we saw 
some of its fossils—scraps of 
ancient sand dollars and sea 
urchins and barnacles, too. The Pt 
Addis Limestone is composed of 
millions of fragments of bryozoans 
that lived in. shallow seas thirty 
million years ago. A sandbar built 
up where echinoids grazed. 
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NOVEMBER DIARY 


This month expect fish and chips 
with wattlebird; improving a bad 
day; discover beauty in vermin; 
travel to a cemetery, listen to a 
death song; and think about first 
lines. 


1.11.00 Brisbane Ranges N.P. 
Starting the day badly—a “lost” 


credit card іп the ATM—I decided 
to improve it with a dash around 
some good flower sites. 

The Ballan Road verges where 
they had been burnt/mown con- 
tained a great display of the more 
common wildflowers—daisies, 
everlastings, bush peas, trigger 
plants, and harder to find, orchids. 
A brachyscome daisy, with blue- 
mauve flowerheads was plentiful 
and provided a change from the 
dominant whites and yellows of the 
others. 

Came across a few areas where 
Matted Bush-pea sprawled across 
ground, slopes and banks, matting 
with its bright green lance-shaped 
leaves and yellow flowers—very 
decorative. 

A treat was an Imperial White But- 
terfly, floating, buoyant, to land on a 
teatree flower, showing off its pat- 
terned wings, red, white, yellow on 
black, then the surprise of its upper 


wing surfaces, all white with narrow | 


edges of black. 


3.11.00 Queenscliff 

It's not often you welcome the ag- 
gression of Red Wattlebirds. There 
we were, clifftop, fish and chips, 
lovely view, but besieged by the 
gulls. A couple of wattlebirds soon 
put a stop to this—like snapping 
sheep dogs. The gulls were 
rounded up and sent packing. 
Whether it was their territory, or 
they had learned the value of hand- 
outs, | wouldn’t know. 

Soon we were joined by a magpie 
and young one (note change of 
pecking order!) and it soon conned 
us into handing over chips. The 
bad habits that seaside birds, and 
visitors, learn! 

Heard Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters 
in this area and Brown Thornbills. 
Checked the Wireleaf Mistletoe on 


.. Joe Hubbard 


the Wirilda Wattles—wattles flower- 
ing, mistletoe in bud. 

Still plenty of Ibis flying. 

Noted the bodies of Short-tailed 
Shearwaters washed up on the 
beach, just a few of the thousands 
caught in some catastrophe out at 
sea. 


6.11.00 Newtown 

Most farmers up north call them 
vermin, and worse, but to see a 
flock of corellas, about 20, flying 
overhead white against blue, their 
unusual quavering cry alerting me, 
was a pleasant surprise. This was a 
first for the backyard bird list and 
suspect an unusual sighting. | 
thought they were Long-billed, too 
high to see the bill or reddish breast 
marks, but call would tell an expert 
observer. 

Still on cockatoos—have heard 

and seen small flocks of Yellow- 

tailed during late October and into 

this month. Now they have a dis- 

tinctive call! — — 


12.11.00 to 21.11.00  Beeac- 
Cressy-Rokewood 

At this time diary was full of the ex- 
cursion to the Western District — 
and why not! Much of this can be 
found in the February 2001 Gee- 
long Naturalist pp. 6-7, worth a 
read to get you going. ; 
Can't be bothered? Well just let me 
remind you that now is the time to 
visit road verges, cemeteries and 
other fairly natural areas for grass- 
land flowers—some endangered. If 
the displays are anything like 2000 
you'll be dazzled by the numbers 
and colours. 


27.11.00 Newtown 

About 1pm the cicadas started to 
sing. It seems to be set off by one, 
and then a sound wave of singing 
spreads through the neighbourhood 
trees—a crescendo of sound— 
goodness knows how many males 
were singing. This had to be the 
most significant outburst this sea- 
son. 

We knew they were around by the 
brown shells of the nymphal skins 
hanging on tree trunks or on the 
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ground, or by the unusual holes 
which appeared in the lawn—the 
exit holes of the cicada nymphs. 
The local birds know too and 
search assiduously through the 
greenery, a catch signalled by the 
cicada’s death song—song maca- 
bre! 


ve 


Remember the first time and 
the excitement and wonder- 
ment of this experience? Come | 
on now, you must! Sometimes | 
we forget the impact these | 
things have on one. | 
For Callum it was a common 
white butterfly, and for Heather, 
many years his senior, it was a | 
Scarlet Robin. | 


28-11-00 Newtown 

This hot evening Callum saw his 
first butterfly—only a Cabbage 
White, mind you-and he later saw 


several 
m New  Hol- 
A ^ qwe 


) . „= Honeyeaters 

о splashing in 

| d the bird 

bath, no doubt 

A his first ob- 

servation of 

these too. 

He probably won't remember 
these—but I will! 


= 


These hot northwindy days seem to 
encourage insects to congregate in 
sheltered areas in the garden and it 
seems as a consequence of this, 
dragonflies move in. About 5 cm in 
length, a head which is just about 
all eyes, a long thin abdomen 
ringed black with a black stripe 
running its length, all dull yellow, 
and fragile-looking wings that can 
propel it at great speed—that is the 
dragonfly. 

There was a smaller one, looked 
reddish, but couldn't get a close 
look. 

And the hoverflies, hundreds. 
Callum didn't see these. He also 
missed the Australian Admiral but- 
terfly, but he did rather well for 7 
months. < 


ааваа арра me dade ра 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


16 October 2001 

Speaker: Barry Lingham 
The Short-tailed Shearwater 
Puffinus tenuirostris 


The “Muttonbird” 


The year 2000 was a bad year for 
these birds, and many of you will 
have seen our local beaches 
littered with beach-cast carcasses 
of dead muttonbirds. It is estimated 
that millions of the birds died and 
were washed ashore along the 
Victorian coast. It was this disaster 
plus the interesting yarns told by 
Allan Chandler, our guide for the 
French Island trip earlier in the 
year, that prompted me to 
investigate further into the habits of 
this amazing bird. 


Historical Information 


The earliest record of the Short- 
tailed Shearwater comes from 
Captain Cook's third expedition into 
the South Pacific area in 1778. In 
1798, Matthew Flinders noted a 
flock he estimated to contain about 
150 million birds. Perhaps his 
estimate may have been a little 
astray, but he recorded birds 
passing his ship in a band 50 yards 
high by 300 yards deep that took 
1% hours to pass. It must have 
been an enormous flock, larger 
than any flecks recorded in recent 
history. 


The Dutch ornithologist, Jacob 
Temminck was the first to formally 
describe and name the bird. He 
named it Puffinus tenuirostris. 
Tenui — thin; Rostrum — beak. 


The original “muttonbird” was the 
Providence Petrel of Norfolk Island. 
This bird was the food source that 
allowed the penal colony formed in 
1788 to survive, but the birds were 
wiped out by 1800 due to 
harvesting and the introduction of 
pigs. 


Lieutenant Ralph Clark recorded 
170 000 birds taken in the three 
months from April to July 1790. The 


...Barry Lingham 


Providence Petrel was 
rediscovered on Lord Howe Island 
in the early 1900s and this remains 
the only known breeding area. The 
Sooty Shearwater that breeds in 
New Zealand is also known as a 
muttonbird. 


The Muttonbird Harvest 

Sealers in Bass Strait turned to 
harvesting muttonbirds after seals 
were almost exterminated. 
Descendants of the sealers and 
their Aboriginal families still conduct 
the harvest to this day. 


Sealers found the chicks of these 
birds easy to catch and there was a 
ready market for the feathers and 
oil which was used extensively in 
the sawmills and coalmines as a 
lubricant. All harvesting now takes 
place in the Furneaux group of 
islands. The season lasts from 
March 27th till April 30th each year. 


Rigorous controls on harvesting 
were introduced at the turn of the 
century. All operators must be 
licensed and only chicks are taken. 
The flesh is salted and sold for 
food. The down is collected and 
used to fill sleeping bags and in 
upholstery. Fat is added to food 
supplements for dairy cattle. When 
the chicks are fed by the parent 
birds, they ingest a rich oily 
substance that is produced from 
the food taken by the parents. After 
purification, the oil is widely used in 
the pharmaceutical industry 


Despite the large numbers taken, 
there is little evidence of decline in 
the total population. The 
commercial harvest totals more 
than 300000 chicks from seven 
colonies. 


The parent birds feed on a variety 
of marine organisms, often 
hundreds of kilometres from the 
nest. To transport the food over 
large distances requires a lot of 
energy wastage, but the 
muttonbirds have developed the 
adaptation of concentrating the 
food into an oil that weighs less for 


the same energy. The oil is 
regurgitated for the chicks and fills 
the stomach. 


Description of the Short-tailed 
Shearwater 


It is a part of the Procellariidea 
family that includes fulmars, 
petrels, prions and shearwaters. 
The Short-tailed Shearwater is a 
member of the Puffinus genus that 
includes thirteen other shearwaters 
listed in HANZAB. The Short-tailed 
Shearwater is about 40—45 cm long 
and has a wingspan of up to 100 
cm. It weighs between 480 and 
800 grams, but chicks can weigh 
over 1000 grams. It is a brown-grey 
colour over most of its body. 


This shearwater flies with its feet 
extended slightly beyond the tail. It 
regularly feeds with other 
shearwaters, petrels, gannets and 
terns and can be difficult to identify 
from some of these birds. The 
overall impression is of a dark grey 
brown bird, but the angle of the sun 
shining on the underwings can give 
reflections that appear to be paler. 
Some birds do have white primary 
coverts but this is rare. 


The bill is short and stubby when 
compared to most shearwaters. At 
sea the bill appears black, but in 
strong light it can appear brownish. 
The legs and feet are dark grey- 
black with the inner legs, toes and 
webs flesh pink. 


The Sooty Shearwater is very 
similar to the Short-tailed. The 
underwing pattern of both birds has 
variation between individuals, but 
generally the Sooty is slightly 
larger, has a longer bill and more 
extensive white on the underwings. 
The white on the underwing is 
closer to the leading edge of the 
primary coverts. Beware as the 
Short-tailed has reflective 
underwings that can appear to 
have extensive white markings. 


Sootys tend to be slower fliers with 
less agile movements. They usually 
appear to be slightly fatter than the 
Short-tailed. The bill of the Short- 
tailed is shorter. Sootys tend to 
have a flatter-crowned appearance 
and less of a forehead. When 
flying, Sootys tend to have the 
wings stretched out to form a 
cruciate profile, while the Short- 


eee 
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tailed has a slight bend at the wing 
joint. Sootys breed in NZ whilst 
Short-tailed are not seen there. 
Sootys are found almost world 
wide. 


Two other shearwaters are also 
similar to the Short-tailed 
Shearwater. They are the Flesh- 
footed and the  Wedge-tailed 
Shearwaters. Both these birds fly 
with their feet trailing short of the 
tail. 


Muttonbirds have some difficulty 
taking off from land, especially in 
calm conditions. When they leave 
the colony, usually about half an 
hour before dawn, they congregate 
at high points along the edges of 
cliffs or on large rocks. 


Breeding 


The Muttonbirds return each year 
to Bass Strait in mid-September. 
They move to the nest sites one 
week later. The arrival times are 
consistent each year, usually within 
a few days. Sometimes the entire 
breeding colony will arrive at the 
island on one day, but it may take a 
few days for all birds to arrive. 
Younger non-breeding birds arrive 
after the adults. 


The breeding cycle takes place 
over the period from September till 
March. Upon arrival, birds spend 
Six weeks scratching out the 
burrows, courting and squabbling 
with the neighbours. In the first few 
days of November the pairs take off 
on their honeymoon flight to feed in 
the ocean, possibly as far south as 
the Antarctic waters. The female 
develops a very large egg (85 
grams) during this time and the 
male builds up his reserves for the 
first incubation shift. 


Egg laying occurs on return around 
27th November and the chicks 
hatch at the end of December. 
Both parents feed the chicks, every 
day for the first 10 days, and they 
grow rapidly to 1000 grams in 
about 80 days (end of March) by 
which time the parents only feed 
them every 14 days. 


Parents returning to feed the chicks 
congregate off shore and wait until 
darkness falls before returning to 
the burrow. By early April, the 
chicks leave the burrows at night 


and congregate in open areas, 
flapping their wings. Adults leave 
the colony in mid-April and the 
young leave several weeks later. 


The nest burrow is susceptible to 
collapse if stock graze in the 
colony. Introduced weeds such as 
boxthorn or kikuyu that form dense 
cover make it difficult to dig the 
burrows. Predation by foxes and 
cats can be a problem, but all 
colonies are on islands and many 
do not have a fox population. 


The Arrivals and Departures 


Arrival and departure times differ 
for birds of various ages. The first 
arivals are the adult breeders 
which are birds aged over 4 years 
old. Non-breeding birds arrive later 
and leave by the end of February. 
The fledglings are the last to leave. 


The migration of the Short-taiied 
Shearwater is an amazing journey. 
Adults leave the breeding colonies 
in mid-April. Most proceed to the 
Northern Pacific, but a smaller 
group moves past Thailand to the 
Indian Ocean. It has been 
suggested that these birds are 
intentional migrants, not just strays. 
Little is known of these migrations. 


The vast bulk of the population, 
estimated at over 20 million birds, 
appears to move eastward into the 
Tasman Sea and then North West, 
avoiding the Australian coast. They 
pass by Fiji, as far west as the 
Solomon Islands. They move 
rapidly across the tropical waters 
on a broad front between Hawaii 
and the Marshall Islands by early 
May. They continue north west, 
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passing west of Japan until they 
reach the Gulf of Alaska and the 
Bering Sea. Non-breeding birds 
arrive by late April and breeders by 
late May. 


A bird banded at Ceduna was 
recovered in the Bering Sea after 
six weeks. Calculations by some 
ornithologists suggest that they fly 
at speeds between 50-90 kph for 
15-20 hours per day, giving a range 
between 750 and 1800 km/day. 
This gives a passage time of 8-20 
days. 


It appears that many non-breeders, 
possibly first year birds, remain 
south of the Gulf of Alaska for the 
non-breeding period. In late April, 
these birds enter the Sea of Japan 
and move to the Sea of Okhotsk 
and the north Sea of Japan. 


Adults leave the northern waters 
between late-August and early 
September. At the same time, 
some of the population moves to 
the Chukchi or even the Beaufort 
Seas before moving south in 
November. Immatures have been 
recorded off California in all 
months, with up to 10 000 recorded 
in February. 


ef Zealand Birds 


Adults move directly south through 
the central Pacific during 
September, usually in many small 
flocks of up to 20 birds moving past 
Kiribati and Tuvalu. The flocks 
concentrate as they approach the 
breeding grounds. It appears that 
the return journey is further east 
than the northern migration. 
Serventy (1956/57/61) originally 
proposed a figure of eight pattern, 


_—_ eee 
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but the records of bird sightings 
show that most birds migrate both 
north and south between latitudes 
150 and 180 degrees. 


Food 


Muttonbirds feed mainly on fish, 
cephalopods and krill The birds 
have many methods of catching 
their prey, ranging from surface 
diving, pursuit plunging, deep 
plunging or surface seizing. The 
large feeding flocks of up to 20 000 
birds have front birds flock diving 
while the back birds move forward 
to take their turn. Often seen 
feeding with dolphins or whales. 


Some ornithologists suggest that 
the pursuit of krill is the key to the 
movements of the birds, with the 
birds taking advantage of the 
maximum krill crops in the Antarctic 
and Arctic waters. The standard 14 
day feeding shift allows time for the 
birds to fly to the Antarctic and back 
to Bass Strait. 


Records of stomach contents of the 
chicks indicate an increase in the 
January diet consisting mostly of 
krill, but by March, a good deal of 
the diet was fish. Up to 8096 of the 
food given to the chicks was in the 
form of oil. 


Wrecks 


When the mutton birds make the 
journey south, they expend most of 
their energy reserves. If food 
sources are not available in Bass 
Strait, mass starvation can occur. 
The bodies of the dead birds are 
then beach cast by the prevailing 
south westerly winds. The reasons 
for lack of food may relate to 
weather patterns, diseases in the 
food stock or other ecological 
disturbances. 


The Muttonbird has a place in the 
historical development of this 
country and we hope it will continue 
to venture to our waters in future. 


Main Refs: 


Handbook of Australian New Zealand 


& Antarctic Birds. Vol 1 Part B 


The Seabirds of Australia - The 
National Photographic Index of 


Australian Wildlife 
The Parks and Wildlife 
Service, Tasmania website | ФР 
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Next Month’s Speaker 


Mike Sturmfels and Robert Hughes will | 
be sharing their knowledge of the | 
|“Birds of Lismore” Find out more аё, 


the November 20 Bird Group meeting. 


MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP 
OUTING, 18 OCTOBER 


Don Jennings 


Driving down to Portarlington 
Sewage Ponds in steady light rain 
left some doubt about what to 
expect. However, when about 12 of 
us met Peter Bright, our leader for 
the day, he said not to worry, 
everything would be OK, and right 
he was. The rain stopped and off 
we went, skirting round the trees, 
the ever-obliging Grey Fantails and 
Willie Wagtails greeted us, and 
with .Red-browed Finches, Superb 
Fairy-wrens and Red-rumped 
Parrots adding colour to our tally. 


Leaving the shelter of the trees, we 
braved the wind to study the ponds 
which were rewarding with plenty of 
Hoary-headed Grebes, shelduck, 
musk and Hardheads. Probably the 
great number of bluebills was a 
bonus and after two recounts 416 
was the nominated figure, so give 
or take one or two, it still amounted 
to a lot of birds. 


Back to the shelter of the next lot of 
gum trees and with the sun now 
shining, more birds were about with 
Pallid Cuckoo, Eastern Rosella, 
Grey Shrike-thrush and White- 
fronted Chats, to name a few. 
Keeping an eye on us from above, 
Swamp Harriers and Whistling 
Kites glided effortlessly in the wind. 


Thanks to Peter's local knowledge 
we saw a total of 46 birds, one note 
of interest being not a sight or 
sound of any ravens. 


As we finished, the leaders power 
to control the weather started to 
fail, so again in light rain we 
finished another good day. 


gute "y 
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Next Mid-Week Bird Group 
Outing 
15 November 
Western You Yangs 


This is the same area we have 
visited in November for the past 
two years, and have found very 
productive—over 40 species last 
year, including Rainbow Bee-eater, 
White-winged Triller and Diamond 
Firetail. 


Meet at the Corio Village Car Park 
(south-west corner) at 8.30am OR 
at the corner of Forest. Road North 
and Branch Road (near the You 
Yangs entrance) at 9am. 


Bring morning tea; finish abcut 
12.30. 


Queries to Polly Cutliffe 
5244 0182 


phone: 


Did you know that in February 
1897 "numbers of diamond 
Sparrows ... are reported from the 
neighbourhood of the town, after an 
absence of many years". 
Wombat Vol II, No. 2 

The Wombat was published by the 
Gordon Technical College and the 
Allied Associations (which included 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club). 


The diamond sparrow is of course 
the Diamond Firetail, which the 
Mid-Week Bird Group hopes to see 
at the You Yangs. 


е? 
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THE GREAT EGRET — A CLOSE ENCOUNTER 


... Dave King 


A few days vacation, early this September, were taken at Princetown, Victoria (38°-41'S 143°09'E). Princetown is a 
small township situated on the estuary of the Gellibrand River. It is also the point where the Latrobe Creek enters the 
Gellibrand. These two streams combine to form some extensive floodplains, which at the time of floodflows create 
large areas of wetland. This affords a magnificent habitat for water birds of all kinds. In addition the higher ground 
along the valleys provides excellent grazing for both birds and animals. 


A section of the Old Ocean Road runs down the Gellibrand Valley, following closely the northside terrace. It is a 
quiet gravel road, used mainly by local traffic, therefore ideal for a bird observation walk. Such a walk was being 
taken mid-morning, when in the distance appeared two Great Egrets, flying wing-tip to wing-tip along the road 
towards the writer. They were approaching at high speed at a height of about two metres above the road surface, 
showing no indication of having seen me. | was preparing to duck my head, when, at a distance of 30 to 40 metres, 
the pair suddenly veered over the fence to land immediately in a grazing paddock, far closer to me than it is normally 
possible to openly approach such shy birds. 


Upon landing the pair stood erect and facing each other, and commenced a dance routine, reminiscent of that usually 
performed by Brolgas. Their wings were outstretched whilst they pranced and fenced with their beaks. This was 
punctuated by more vigorous leaps into the air, flapping of wings, and keeping in close apposition to each other. 
Vocalisation during this performance was a low volume guttural utterance that went on for several minutes, ending 
when they suddenly parted to travel in virtually opposite directions, thereupon to continue the normal solitary lifestyle 
typically seen with these birds. 


This behaviour would appear to be a courting ritual, certainly no aggression was noted. Breeding plumage in the 
form of plume adornments was not evident, likewise the beaks were not changed from yellow to black. The latter 
feature is not always an occurrence in these circumstances, (Pizzey, 1997). Breeding occurs normally from October 
to March, so perhaps it was an early phase of the breeding cycle. A review of the literature fails to record any of this 
behaviour by the Great Egret, or for that matter, little if any, of courting behaviour. Alternatively was this just a 
bonding ritual? 


References 
Pizzey, G. (1997) Field Guide to the Birds of Australia, Angus & Roberston, Sydney. 


The Editor deeply apologizes to Dave King and readers for the malfunction of her brain in last month's Maga- 
zine in which she disastrously changed Dave's article on An Endemic Burying Beetle. Ptomophila lacrymosa 
certainly does not have eleven antennae! The original sentence that was altered read "The filiform antennae 
are eleven segmented, black with the exception of the three-segmented club, which is dull orange." 

C. Greenwell - 

We look forward to an article from Dave dealing exclusively with insect antennae, which display an amazing ar- 
ray of variation and are often used as an aid in identification. We also apologize for the poor reproduction of the 
illustrations, over which we had no control. The originals were meticulously drawn, as always. 


Jerringot Working Bee/Snipewatch 
Thursday 29th November 

From 4.00pm till dark 

Bring a picnic tea and binoculars. 

Don't forget spade, gloves, secateurs, screen, insect 
repellant and lots of energy and enthusiasm. 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


During our 8th October wildflower 
excursion to the Brisbane Ranges 
we visited the Steiglitz cemetery 
and roadside, Wildflower Track, 
Teatree Track, the area on 
Butcher's Road which was burned 
last year and a section of DeMotts 
Road. Of about 50 species 
flowering, orchids were the most 
plentiful. Numerous young plants 
were growing vigorously and 
flowering in the burnt area. 
Running Postman (from seed) and 
Horny Cone-bush (from rootstock) 
were very obvious against the 
blackness created by the burn. 
The DeMotts Road colony of Fairy 
Waxflower Philotheca verrucosa 
seems to contain fewer plants 
than previously; perhaps it should 
be monitored. It reminds me of the 
‘30s when armfuls of this delightful 
plant were gathered from the 
Newstead bush in springtime. 


The difficulty experienced in 
identifying pea plants in the field 
prompted a very helpful session 
using Flora of Victoria vol. 3 and A 
Fieldguide to Native Peaflowers of 
Victoria by Dorothy Woolcock at 
our evening meeting on the 9th. 
We appreciated the preparation 
and presentation by Ron Fletcher. 
Members are requested to take 
note of the plants along the 
Redbeak-Outlook section of the 
Ted Егеу Nature Circuit on 
Sunday 11th November, as those 
plants will be studied at our Plant 
Group meeting on 13th 
: November. e 
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Excursion Report Lerderderg Gorge - O’Briens Crossing 
21 October 2001 


After an hour and a half drive from 
Belmont, we met up with Marilyn 
and Dean Hewish at 10.00 am at 
the picturesque O’Brien’s 
Crossing, where there were 
already campers and picnickers. 
We transported everybody back 
up the road to Ambler Lane Track 
where we started our leisurely 
walk mostly down hill back to 
O'Brien's Crossing. The bush was 
full of colour and variety, and 
plants seen included Heath, Pink 
Bells, Parrot-peas, yellow Guinea- 
flowers and the red and yellow 
Cats Claws Grevillea. We decided 
the dominant Eucalypts were 
Brown Stringybark, Broad-leafed 
Peppermint and possibly Narrow- 
leaved Peppermint. A number of 
tiny skinks were seen and 
butterflies observed were Painted 
Lady, an unidentified Blue and a 
Wanderer. Not many birds were 
seen but we watched a group of 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes that 
we thought included young. They 
were very evasive but were calling 
actively. 


Lots of orchids were seen, 
especially numerous bird orchids 
growing on the Byers Back Track- 
many perfect flower specimens. 
The track wound around the sides 
of the gully with some lovely 
vistas. Patches of blue Waxlip 
Orchids appeared as, ready for 
lunch, we neared the end of the 
track. We joined the many other 
visitors enjoying the pleasant 
weather and watched the scouts 
frolicking in the river, and the 
mass of spitfires making slow and 
steady progress across the 
ground. 


After lunch a short walk along the 
track opposite, the Garden of St 
Erth gave us two more bird 
species to add to the bird-list. The 
vegetation in this area was 
obviously much less diverse than 
on our morning walk, although 
more birds were calling. 


Thank you to Marilyn and Dean 
Hewish for a very pleasant and 
relaxing day in the bush. 


... Alison Watson 


Bird list - Ambler Lane Track to 
O'Brien's Crossing, 21/10/01 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo* 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo* 
Crimson Rosella* 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Sacred Kingfisher 
White-throated Treecreeper* 
Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Brown Thornbill 

Striated Thornbill* 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater* 
White-eared Honeyeater* 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike* 
Grey Currawong 

Pied Currawong* 


Blackwood, additional species 
Crescent Honeyeater 
Silvereye* 


The birds which we saw are 
marked with an asterisk, the 
others were heard only. з 
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Plants found flowering at O’Brien’s Crossing 


Family 
Asteraceae 
Campanulaceae 
Dilleniaceae 
Droseraceae 


Epacridaceae 


Fabaceae 


Liliaceae 


Mimosaceae 


Orchidaceae 


Polygalaceae 


Proteaceae 


Santalaceae 
Stackhousiaceae 
Thymelaceae 
Tremandraceae 
Violaceae 


Xanthorrhoeaceae 


Scientific Name 
Craspedia variabilis 
Pratia pedunculata 
Hibbertia fasciculata 
Drosera peltata subsp auriculata 
Epacns impressa 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Daviesia leptophylla 
Daviesia ulicifolia 
Dillwynia cinerascens 
Dillwynia ramosissima 
Dillwynia sericea 
Hardenbergia violacea 
Platylobium formosum 
Pultenaea daphnoides 
Pultenaea gunnii 
Pultenaea muelleri 
Pultenaea stricta 
Burchardia umbellata 
Dianella revoluta 
Thysanotus patersonii 
Acacia aculeatissima 
Acacia paradoxa 
Acacia verticillata 
Caladenia camea 
Calochilus sp. 
Chiloglottis valida 
Glossodia major 
Pterostylis longifolia 
Comesperma ericinum 
Comesperma volubile 
Banksia marginata 
Grevillea alpina 

Hakea decurrens 
Exocarpus strictus 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Pimelia linifolia subsp linifolia 
Tetratheca ciliata 

Viola hederacea 


Lomandra longifolia subsp longifolia 


... Dick Southcombe 


Common Name 
Common Billy Button 
Matted Pratia 
Bundled Guinea-flower 
Tall Sundew 
Common Heath 
Common Beard-heath 
Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea 
Gorse Bitter-pea 
Grey Parrot-pea 
Bushy Parrot-pea 
Showy Parrot-pea 
Purple Coral-pea 
Handsome Flat-pea 
Large-leaf Bush-pea 
Golden Bush-pea 
Mueller's Bush-pea 
Rigid Bush-pea 
Milkmaids 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Twining Fringe-lily 
Thin-leaf Wattle 
Hedge Wattle 
Prickly Moses 

Pink Fingers 

Beard Orchid 
Common bird-orchid 
Waxlip Orchid 

Tall Greenhood 
Heath Milkwort 

Love Creeper 

Silver Banksia 

Cats Claws 

Bushy Needlewood 
Pale-fruited Ballart 
Creamy Candles 
Slender Riceflower 
Pink Bells 
Ivy-leaved Violet 
Mat Rush | 
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SNIPEFEST 2001 


a Valda Dedman E s 
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It was Water Week and the water had descended from the heavens all the previ- 
ous night, but on the morning of 16th October the sun was shining and | had lots 
of helpers, so Snipefest was bound to be a success. 


Our new interpretation boards were in place, the grass was freshly mown by the 
golf club, weeding, brushcutting and tidying up had been done and our pile of 
dead shrubs taken away by Grant Baverstock's council workers, so Jerringot was 
looking good and ready for a friendly invasion. 


| started the festival dramatically by slipping in the mud and falling flat on my 
back as the first bus drew up. No harm done and 145 children were eager to look 
for Sam and Sally Snipe, paint themselves in earthy snipe colours, make snipe 
masks and investigate all the wonderful snipe food dredged up from the ponds by 
Ade Foster and Dave King. 


The snipe wanted to get a good look at the children, so obligingly flew up four 
times when prompted by Gordon McCarthy. 


Letters from grades 3 and 4 at Mandama P.S. are on display in the bird hide and 
we have many more that show the interest in Latham's Snipe that Snipefest has 
engendered. They are full of questions that Sally and Sam have endeavoured to 
answer. Do YOU know how long a snipe's bill is? And did you know that snipe 
communicate to each other while still in the egg, so that they all hatch on the 
same day? 


Thank you to everyone who helped. Two members of Friends of Belmont Com- 
mon came and soon learned how to paint faces in snipe-stripes. We have applied 


for a grant for next year's festival, so | look forward to seeing you there. 


JERRINGOT REPORT 


... Valda Dedman 


plantings are -looking good, 
although some of the losses over 


At long last we have three 
interpretation boards in place, the 
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What will we be 
doing in 
2002/2003? 


We need your suggestions 
for the programme 


e speakers 
e excursions 
° campouts 


Don’t keep your bright 
ideas to yourself! 


Please share them with the 
Committee 
a Á 


Wekcame ta new members: 
• Miss Lizzie Corke 
• Mw Shane Neal 


money for these coming from a 
grant from the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
They tell you about the reserve 
itself and Latham’s Snipe, the 
Crakes and Rails and the Frogs. 


The Growling Grass Frogs were 
calling as we erected their board. 
Later, as | walked along the cycle 
track a Banded Landrail crossed 
the path right in front of its sign. | 
thought it must have been able to 
read! 


We would like to invite CCMA and 
COGG representatives to an 
official opening of these boards, 
but we need to finish tidying up the 
surrounding area first. The lush 
spring growth includes a whole 
host of weeds. Our former 


the four previous dry seasons 
need replacing. Kikuyu and 
blackberries are rampant. So we 
will hold a working bee/snipewatch 
from 4 pm on 29 November. The 
long daylight-saving evenings 
make this an ideal time. Bring a 
picnic tea and binoculars. 


If we don’t look after Jerringot 
Wildlife Reserve, which we hold 
under a management agreement 
with the Geelong Council, we 
could lose it. The idea of a 
watersports complex has reared 
its ugly head again. We are 
meeting with local MPs to put our 
case. It seems incredible, but the 
rowers never give up. Neither do 
we! Jerringot and the Common 
deserve the best and that means 
enhancing its wildlife values. 


• Mrs Louise Reeve 


с 


VFNCA 2002 Campout 


| March 8-11 

The FNC of Victoria are hosting this 
event at Campaspe Downs Country 
Resort, Tylden, which is about midway 
between Trentham and Kyneton. 


Information regarding accommodation, 
meals, a most comprehensive pro- 
gram and booking details are all in- 
cluded in a circular, which is available 
tonight or by contacting Dick South- 
combe on 5243 3916. 
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Report of the illustrated talk given at the general meeting on 2 October 2001 
by Nick Romanowski on 


THE AQUATIC ECOLOGY OF A WETLAND NURSERY AT FORREST E 
... Roy Whiteside : 


The speaker is a zoologist with a particular interest in the ecology of aquatic plants. The talk was illustrated with some 
magnificent slides. This report covers some of the wide range of topics included by the speaker. 


The nursery consists of a series of shallow ponds heavily planted with a range of water plants, some of which can 
become very overgrown. Plants are grown organically and no sprays are used. Nick is interested in studying aquatic 
weeds and the various plants that may or may not become problem weeds in the future. He also has a swimming dam 
(water hole) where various types of fish are tested for various environmental conditions. 


No wildlife is fed on the property, except that large numbers of rosellas feed on the fruit trees. 
BIRDS Some of the visitors to the nursery are Crimson Rosellas, King Parrots and Pacific Black Duck 


FISH 

A number of fish species in the nursery have been stocked deliberately, with some from local stocks and others are from 
further away. The dams are set up in such a way that none of the fish would be able to escape into river systems such 
as the Barwon. 

Examples of species which Nick has introduced and studied are: 

Dwarf Galaxias (found in Tas., S.A.. and southern Vic. including the Barwon river). 

Purple-spotted Gudgeon found in the Murray-Darling system, but uncommon in Victoria. 

Goulburn Rainbow Fish which is a very colourful fish with a blunt head and well suited to cold climates. 

Silver Perch and Golden Perch 

A Catfish species from the Murray system which is a favourite with the speaker. 


FROGS 
These have mainly introduced themselves to the nursery eco-system. Striped Marsh Frogs and Pobblebonks are 
among the most common species. An effort to introduce Bell frogs has proved somewhat difficult as they are prone to 
disease. 


SNAKES Copperhead and Tiger Snakes feed mainly on frogs 


AQUATIC INSECTS 

Among those described were Whirligig Beetle, Damselfly, and Dragonfly. The latter are in profusion this season and 
lay their eggs on water-lily leaves. 

Other water creatures are Water spiders, Water Scorpions (in the dam around water lilies), Mudeyes (used for fish 
bait) and Backswimmers which fly in and attach under water to bladderwort plants. 

Mosquito wriggler numbers are limited by fish and other water creatures. 


YABBIES are an inadvertent addition to the main dam but their numbers are controlled by catfish. The damage to dam 
walls by yabbies is therefore minimised. 


MAMMALS 

A metre high fence prevents Wallabies from jumping into the property as these are extremely destructive to many 
plants. Kangaroos do come into the property but feed only on grassy plants. They can be a problem with their 
devouring of grassy aquatic plants. There was an interesting slide of a tree-creeper collecting fur as nesting material 
from a kangaroo. 


MAJOR HABITAT PLANTS 

Some of those described in the talk are listed below. The single most important group are the tall sedges. 

Tall Spike-rush Eleocharis dulcis is the most widespread. It can grow up to 3 metres at the edge of a dam in a very 

short time. The leaves are very soft, but tough in composition. Water birds flatten out mounds of these plants to make 

floating nests. The hollow stems enable the plants to float permanently in deeper water whilst still being anchored to the 

bank of the dam. 

Club-rush Scirpus cernuus is widespread throughout Australia. It has edible tubers and can tolerate saline wetland 

conditions. ` 

Button-grass is not very common in southern Victoria and has proved to be difficult to propagate. There are patches in 

the Grampians. It is very common in the soggy plains of Tasmania. 

Common Water Ribbons Triglochin procerum. The seeds, tubers and foliage are an important food plant for a 

number of water bird species. 
з (Continued оп pace 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 

Water Milfoil Myriophyllum sp. Four different forms from different parts of Vic. SA and NSW were shown. These 
plants form dense stands of furry vegetation and are a major habitat plant. The under-water leaves are very soft and 
form a very dense shelter for water creatures, whereas the leaves which develop above water level are more Spiky. 
Certain species are very drought tolerant and readily redevelop when water is restored to,a dried-out wetland. M. 
verrucosum is one of the most widespread species of this plant in Australia. Lake Milfoil is a species which grows 
in waters near the coast and inland lakes. This plant is major food for swans and other water birds. This plant has few 
leaves above water but can completely take over an entire pond. . 

Curly Pondweed Potamogeton crispus is one of the most common of this group in southern Vic. and is 
characterised by its spiky heads. It occurs in the Barwon and is a favourite food of many water birds. 


FLOATING WEED PLANTS are of particular interest to Nick. Some of the species covered were: 

Floating Riverwort which forms rootlets that grow very close together and prevent other plants from growing 
through. 

Ivy-leafed Duckweed which is one of the few floating plants that can also grow underneath other aquatic plants. 
Woolly Frogsmouth Philydrum lanuginosum, a sub-tropical species which is eaten by cattle, was once far more 
common in Vic. Leaves are soft and fleshy. 


MISCELLANEOUS OTHER PLANTS 

Eel Grasses Vallisneria sp. are very common in the Barwon and are a favourite food of ducks and swans. 
Water Lilies growing in southern Vic. are all introduced either from America or northern parts of Australia. 
Common Knotweed Polygonum persicaria is a plant from the N. hemisphere. 

North American Pitcher Plants Nepenthes sp.. A variety which consumes wasps was described. 


John Bottomley gave a vote of thanks to the speaker. 
ЕЕЕ аА a eee eee 
DUCKS, CRAKES & RAILS 


Rachel Keary 


McCanns Rd, Mt Duneed 


Early in October our two sheep were at their usual job, tethered and eating the grass in one of our plantations close to a dam. 
Michael, who moves them to fresh grass each day, told me that he had disturbed a "little brown duck" which had a nest in the 
grass close to where the sheep were. He thought it a wonder that the sheep had not walked on it. There were four eggs in the 
nest and one broken egg beside it which he brought into the house hoping it would help identify the "duck." 


On Friday Sth October | found the time and Michael showed me the nest. The bird promptly ran away from the nest as we 
approached. | saw it briefly before it disappeared into undergrowth in fading light. It was a member of the Crake and Rail family, 
but which one? | had only a fleeting look at the bird and did not want to return and disturb it again; the sheep had finished in the 
area. 


With an egg and the family of birds | was in business, maybe. Pizzey and Knight showed pictures that Michael recognised: 
Lewin's Rail probably or perhaps a Buff-banded Rail or Baillon’s Crake - all brown birds. 


Beruldsen's Nests and Eggs showed eggs of Crakes much darker than those of Rails. The egg | have is a pale buff colour with 
red brown irregular blotches and small grey patches concentrated towards the wide end of the egg. Therefore a Lewin's Rail or a 
Buff-banded Rail are the possibilities. 


| have a copy of Slater's Australian Birds which has pictures of eggs too. | showed the picture of a Buff-banded Rail egg to 
Michael and he said the it was exactly like the whole eggs he had seen in the nest. 


This has been an interesting exercise with the untrained leading the amateur. In all likelihood our plantation has provided the nest 
site for a Buff-banded Rail this month, but | cannot be absolutely sure. 


Buff-banded Rail 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Name Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Cacomantis flabelliformis. 


Description Grey cuckoo with 
pale rufous or buff underparts, 
yelllow eye-ring and white-notched 
tail. 


Length 25—28 cm. 


Voice Male: descending trill or 
mournful rising whistle; female: 
high-pitched chireee. 


Food Insects and their larvae, 
particularly hairy caterpillars. 


Habitat Open forests and 
woodlands, urban parklands. 


Range Eastern and southwest 
Australia. 


Geelong You Yangs, Brisbane 
Ranges, Barwon River, Eastern 
Park. Widespread, common, 
spring-summer migrant. Some 
birds overwinter. 


Breeding Parasitise scrubwrens, 
thornbills—domed nests. 


Eggs 1 per nest. Purplish-white, 
blotched red-brown in ring at larger 
end. 


Similar Species Pallid Cuckoo is 
larger, has distinctive longer 
ascending call. Brush Cuckoo has 
a grey eye-ring, pale grey breast. 


жж 


We should all know by now that 
Australian Cuckoos do not sound 
like a cuckoo clock. When | hear 
the rolling, down-falling dreeeee of 
the Fan-tailed Cuckoo | know 
spring is on the way and the bird is 
probably breeding. 


How to tell if there is a cuckoo in 
the nest? All Australian cuckoos 
have zygodactylus feet, that is, two 
toes point forwards and two point 
backwards, but their passerine 
hosts have three forward toes and 
one backward pointing toe. 

Mind you, there may not be two 


... Valda Dedman 


youngsters still in the nest to let 
you make the comparison. The 
Cuckoo gets rid of any competition 
as soon as it can. At hatching, 
there is a slight hollow in the 
centre of its back, which is very 
sensitive. It arches its neck 
forwards and thrusts its wings back 
to form a trap for eggs or young, 
which it works up over the side of 
the nest. A. G Campbell wrote the 
following dramatic account of a 
two-day old Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
which repeatediy disposed of a 
Sericornis chick which Campbell 
returned four times to the nest. 


The young Cuckoo had grown 
considerably, and weighed about 
1.30 grains [8.32 grams] nearly 
four times as much as its last 
victim. Its bare skin had now 
become a deep purplish indigo 
colour, and the extraordinary 
development of its fore limbs and 
its “pope’s nose” was very 
noticeable [the latter items refers 
to the broadening of the. back and 
pointed, upturned tail of young 
cuckoos]. When the young 
Scrub-wren was returned to the 
nest, the Cuckoo immediately 
became restless, wriggling round 
so that its rear end instead of its 
head faced the entrance. In all its 
movements it used its arms freely, 
and occasionally raised itself on its 
feet. The young Scrub-wren, as 
replaced in the nest, rested partly 
on the body of the Cuckoo, which 
filled the whole of the bottom of the 
nest. The Cuckoo, having turned 
round, now raised itself, carrying 
the other nestling with it. Feeling 
its way backwards towards the 
entrance with distended arms, with 
which it could easily span the 
interior [of the nest], it reared up, 
and the Scrub-wren dropped out 
on the very edge of the mouth of 
the nest. Had the Cuckoo stopped 
here its victim could have 
struggled back. But it did not. 
Rearing itself still further, at the 
same time straining its head in the 
other direction to preserve its 
balance, the Cuckoo then placed 
its arms outside the entrance of 
the nest, and with a final heave, in 
which its "pope's nose" played the 
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most important part, the 
unfortunate nest mate was sent to 
its doom. This exhibition of 
inherent instinct did not take more 
than one minute, and after the 
ejectment the Cuckoo hung 
panting in the entrance for a space 
of 32 seconds before floundering 
back into the nest. 

A.G. Campbell 1907, quoted by J. Shields 


in Cuckoos, Nightbirds Kingfishers of 
Australia, Angus & Roberson, 1994. 


The Fan-tailed Cuckoo perches in 
a vertical posture with an air of 
alert concentration, what Ken 
Simpson calls “a wide-eyed self- 
conscious” look and appears to 
have “recently had a ‘haircut’. It 
rests on low boughs close in to the 
trunk of a tree, while the Pallid 
Cuckoo perches more on tree-tops 
and fences in exposed positions. 


It flies more slowly than the Pallid 
Cuckoo, and doesn't move far 
away if disturbed. You can 
approach quite close. 


Its eggs are extremely small for a 
bird of its size, but larger than that 
of its host. Around Geelong the 
chief host seems to be the White- 
browed Scrub-wren, but, so 
appealing is the begging call of a 
baby cuckoo, that other birds, 
such as wattlebirds, may also feed 
it. Usually only a single adult bird is 
seen or heard and it be harassed 
by a mixed flock of little birds. 


Some years Fan-tailed Cuckoos 
are more numerous around 
Geelong than others. 1998 was 
very "poor', with few records, but 
1999 was good, with the first 
breeding record in Eastern Park 
since Belchers records in 1912. 
Spring arrival dates are often 
difficult to determine, since some 
birds usually overwinter. However, 
early to mid-August is a likely time 
for them to return from the north 
and most will depart in autumn. 


| heard a Fan-tailed Cuckoo call 
the other day above Buckley Falls. 
Last year one was perched beside 
the track at Seaview Park. | don't 
recall ever seeing one in my 
garden, but then, | don't have 
White-browed Scrub-wrens either. 
Perhaps you have. й 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS - October 2001 
Compiled by John Bottomley 


Spring not only brings out the birds but also it seems the birdwatchers. We had well over two hundred records submitted 
this month so | have had to prune ruthlessly to live within Naturalist page limits! If a record you have submitted is not 
here rest assured it has gone into the records and will be used in the Bird Report. There are as usual many interesting 
records with the most unusual being of a Noisy Friarbird seen at the end of September at Breamlea. Trevor Pescott in 
his Birds of Geelong suggests sightings are ‘extraordinary’ and ‘well beyond their normal range’. Another feature of this 
month's reports are of the numbers of Crakes, Rails and Native-hens reported. It has been a very good season for such 


birds. Enjoy your birding and Keep the records coming in. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Painted Button-quail 1 5/10/01 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. First record for the reserve? BL 
Darter 1 20/09/01 Inverleigh at Barwon-Leigh confluence. MAC 

2 27/09/01 Queens Park and Buckleys Falls. BAt 

1 30/09/01 Hospital Swamp. GMc 

1 16/10/01 Barwon estuary to Lake Connewarre. GT 
Australasian Bittern 1 14/10/01 Breamlea. MAC 
Glossy Ibis 1 27/09/01 Buckley Road south wetland, Buckley. JN 
Spotted Harrier 1 2/10/01 Rockbank. A juvenile bird. RBu 
Grey Goshawk 2 8/10/01 Lovely Banks. Grey morph birds. RG 

1 11/10/01 Highton, Stan Lewis Walk. JN 
Australian Hobby 1 4h 0/01 Gnarwarre. Sitting on power line. BAt 
Black Falcon 1 11/09/01 Bacchus Marsh. DHe 
Peregrine Falcon 1 6/08/01 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. BH 

2 29/09/01 Point Addis. A female. GMc 

1 9/10/01 Wensleydale. JN 
Brolga 1 21/09/01 Point Henry, ALCOA wetlands. RG, GMc 

1 22/09/01 Just west of Birregurra Creek. GB, RBa 

2 27/09/01 Buckley Road south wetland, Buckley. JN 

2 6/10/01 Birregurra. RBa 
Lewin’s Rail 1 29/09/01 Lara. St.Laurence Park. Feeding on creek margin. CGo 

2 15/10/01 Newtown, Barwon River. JN 
Baillon’s Crake 1 24/09/01 Barwon Valley Park. JN 
Spotless Crake 3+ 28/09/01 Long Forest. Calling in pools on Coimadai Creek. MHe 

1 12/10/01 Newtown, Barwon River. Also present 16/10/01. JN 
Black-tailed Native-hen 14 29/09/01 Buckley Road south wetland, Buckley. JN 

20 4/10/01 Lake Gherang. JN 

2 5/10/01 Pont Henry, ALCOA wetlands. RG 

19 14/10/01 Breamlea swamp. | MAC 

2 5/10/01 Jerringot at 18th hole on golfcourse. Possibly breeding. BAt 


2 8/10/01 Point Henry adjacent to ALCOA wetland. RT 
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Species 


Red-kneed Dotterel 


CaspianTern 


Whiskered Tern 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Blue-winged Parrot 


Orange-bellied Parrot 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo 


Barn Owl 

Rufous Bristlebird 
Noisy Friarbird 
Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 


Red-capped Robin 


Rose Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 


Crested Shrike-tit 


Rufous Whistler 


Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike 


White-winged Triller 


No. 
6 


23 


Date 
27/09/01 


14/10/01 
8/10/01 

22/09/01 
27/09/01 
16/10/01 
19/09/01 


2/10/01 
13/10/01 


15/10/01 
26/09/01 


5/09/01 
3/10/01 
25/09/01 


27/09/01 
14/10/01 


3/10/01 
19/09/01 
30/09/01 
3/10/01 
5/10/01 
5/10/01 


22/09/01 
12/10/01 


20/09/01 
20/09/01 
25/09/01 
29/09/01 
3/10/01 

5/10/01 

25/09/01 


27/09/01 
2/10/01 


3/10/01 
5/10/01 


Comments 


Buckley Road South. One in swamp. Five on edge of 
dam. 


Breamlea Swamp. 
Highton. Barwon River. 
Winchelsea North. 
Buckley Road South. 
Barwon Heads on estuary. 


Highton. Have been heard in small numbers for last 
month. 


Queens Park. 


Point Richards Reserve. Passing through Reserve. 


Jerringot. 


Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. 


Anglesea, Forest Road. 


Mt. Cottrell. 


Buckleys Falls. Also one bird on 27/09/01 and 4/10/01. 


Queens Park. Also on 2/10/01. 


Queens Park. Calling from top of dead gum tree. 


Mt. Cottrell. 
Point Addis. 
Breamlea, Minya Lane. 
Mt. Cottrell. 


Long forest. Pair building a nest. 


Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Track. Female sitting on nest. 


Long Forest, Comadai Creek 


Brisbane Ranges at Steiglitz. 


Murgheboluc Cricket Ground. 
Inverleigh near Bells Bridge. 
Buckley Falls at lower carpark. 
DeMotts Road, Anakie. 

Mt. Cottrell 

Eastern Gardens. 


Fyansford Common. Two at Queens Park 27/09/01. 


Buckley Falls. Building nest. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Single bird moving 
through. 


Highton. Male bird. 


Werribee. A male. 


Observer 


JN 


MAC 


RBa 


BAt 
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Olive-backed Oriole 1 5/09/01 Iron Bark Basin. Heard calling. GMc 


Dusky Woodswallow z 27/09/01 Buckleys Falls. BAt 
Zebra Finch 6 3/10/01 Balliang East in Grey Box Nursery. RBu 
Tree Martin 6+ 20/09/01 Inverleigh. MAC 
Fairy Martin 1 19/09/01 Bacchus Marsh: MHe, DHe 
Clamorous Reed-warbler Sev- 28/09/01 Queens Park - Fyansford Common - Buckleys Falls in BAt 

eral. reeds. 

2 2/10/01 Jerringot. BAt 
Rufous Songlark 1 30/09/01 Long Forest. One on 14/10/01 at Lake Merrimu. First MHe 

since 1994. 

1 30/09/01 Moriac. BAt 

1 3/10/01 Balliang East in Grey Box Nursery. RBu 

1 3/10/01 Mt. Cottrell. RBu 
Brown Songlark 1 3/0/01 Balliang East, Mortons Road. RBu 


Observations were submitted by (BAt) Bryan Attwood, (BH) Brian Hart (BL) Barry Lingham, (CGo) Colin Goldberg, 
(DHe) Dean Hewish, (FS) Fred Smith, (GB) Grant Baverstock, (GMc) Gordon McCarthy, (GT) Graeme Tribe, (JB) 
John Bottomley (JCa) Jocelyn Calvert, (JCo) Joan Cohen, (JN) John Newman, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (MHe) 
Marilyn Hewish, (RBa) Ray Baverstock, (RBu) Rohan Bugg, (RG) (Rob Ganly), (RT) Rosemary Turner, (VC) Vernon 
Cohen. 


TERRORISTS IN LARA 


Vernon Cohen 


69 Station Lake Road, Lara 


It was St. Francis' Day (4th October 2001). It was a glorious day, the sun shining and all creation was rejoicing. It was 
the sort of day that like Pippa (in Browning's poem) you could sing, "God's in his heaven, all's right with the world". 
When, about mid-morning, a flight of black storm-troopers was seen coming up Station Road, Lara. 


My first awareness of this invasion was hearing some persistent wolf-whistles outside. | went to the window to see who 
was trying to attract our attention. To my horror, there was the enemy! Before long panic had filled our neighbourhood. 
Homes (nests) were destroyed, our friends (New Holland Honeyeaters) were attacked and torn apart, and some of our 
more aggressive friends (Wattlebirds and Magpies) took to flight and seemed to go into hiding. 


The attack took place over several hours and did not really abate until close on sunset. At one stage we tried to 
intervene with sticks and stones but were fearlessly eye-balled by these aggressive Pied Currawongs. 


This was the first time we had seen them in the township of Lara and felt at the end of the day saddened and in a state 
of shock! Perhaps we were looking at them from an anthropomorphic point of view, but it was hard to view it otherwise. 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Position vacant 

Vice-President Position vacant 

Secretary , Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 woodies@jc.com.au 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 9255 4291  lingham.barry.k @ edumail.vic.gov.au 
Committee Member Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 


Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


Diana Primrose 5250 1811  primrose@sunet.com.au 
з Е Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Ы » Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 


« и 


Honorary Librarian Position vacant 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
з (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 
Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 


permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 November, 2001. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 
Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0416 006407 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Lorraine Preston Bev Wheeler Sheila Silver 
Colleen Berger 


Judy Rowe Noreen Arthur Veronica Mahoney 
Lily Sherwood 
Shirley Southcombe 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


The Meeting Room behind the big hall at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 


Printed by Ken Jenkin. 
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